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Mistaken diagnoses. Even though neurotic illnesses are often given an or-
ganic diagnosis, the opposite mistake also occurs. Occasionally a physician,
including the psychiatrist, may label a patient with a brain tumor as having a
psychoneurosis. The patient's difficulty "appears" to be without organic pa-
thology, and the doctor "believes" it to be so. When treatment is based on such
assumptions, sooner or later a tragedy will occur. Brain tumors are very often
first evidenced in mental symptoms which are frequently psychoneurotic
in character. The acute onset in a large percentage of pancreatic tumors is
marked by mental symptoms.
Diagnosis. Every physician should recognize the fact that the labeling of
a patient with a diagnosis which is unjustified, particularly in psychiatric cases,
may be the first step toward making him a permanent invalid. To us a
diagnosis is nothing more than a scientific label To the patient, who rarely
understands and often misinterprets it, it can be frightening. "Cerebral
hemorrhage" is much more ominous in its sound than "stroke," "Psychoneu-
rosis/' so often misused as a diagnosis, is far more serious sounding than,
"nervousness." It is far more important to explain to a patient the nature of ,
his illness than it is to give him the name of it. It is definitely harmful to do
the latter without also doing the former.
Courage to face the issue. Many physicians feel too uncertain of their
knowledge of psychiatry to feel secure in discussing emotional problems with
their patients. The sincere doctor must have the courage of his convictions
and give the patient his opinion. He need make no claim of being an expert;
even more important, he need not feel apologetic either to himself or his
patient that he is not. He should handle the case to the best of his ability,
on the basis of the training he has had. When a patient requires more than
he has to give, he can send his patient to someone more specifically qualified.
In summary, as a result of our experience in the Army, it is vividly ap-
parent that psychiatry can and must play a much more important role in
the solution of health problems of the civilian. This contribution must be made
by the psychiatrists and, probably to an even greater extent, by every physician
who will increase his psychiatric orientation.
If health is the concern of medicine, and if by mental health we mean
satisfaction in life, efficiency, and social compatability, then the principles of
psychiatry must apply not only to each of us as individuals but to our social
relationships with each other. The field of medicine must be recognized as
: inseparably linked to the social sciences and concerned with the healthy adjust-
iment of men, both individually and in groups. An increased emphasis must
be placed equally on the preservation of mental health and the therapeusis
of mental illness.